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The Week. 


S the Southern question, thanks to Mr. Blaine, was the first 
that occupied the Senate at the opening of the present session, 
so Mr. Edmunds made it first in order on the reassembling after the 
recess on Tuesday week. He introduced resolutions prefaced by 
carefully-stated truisms in regard to the validity of the Constitu- 
tional Amendments, and the interest of the whole country in having 
them enforced, and leading up to the concluding declaration of the 
duty of Congress to provide by law for the protection of citizens 
qualitied to vote for members of Congress, and directing the Judi- 
ciary Committee to report a biJl for this purpose. Mr. Edmunds 
proposed this as a New Year’s measure of harmony, and asked that 
consideration of it might be postponed a week. The next day he 
introduced a joint rule of unquestionable value, which was referred 
to the proper comunittee, prohibiting any bill passed by either house 
from being sent to the other after 12 p.m. of March 1, and any bill 
or resolution passed by both houses from being sent to the President 
after 12 p.m. of March 2. The repeal of this rule is made depend- 
ent on a vote of three-fourths of the members present in each house 
after one day’s notice. On Friday the Senate passed the Indian 
Appropriation Bill, with amendments, and on Monday a bill appro- 
priating $250,000 for a fire-proof National Museum adjoining the 
Smithsonian Institution. 





The House has done little except to give the finishing blow (127 
to 87) to the bill to reimburse William and Mary College for its losses 
in the war. Only three or four Republicans voted in the affirmative, 
and many Democrats in the negative. The work of the House has 
been interrupted by extraordinary mortality among its members, 
not less than four having passed away in the course of as many 
weeks, under circumstances which cause grave suspicion of the un- 
healthiness of the Capitol or of the city of Washington. Three of 
these were from the South, and all happened to be Democrats. The 
ablest of them by far was Gustav Schleicher, of Texas, a native of 
Germany, who had resided here since 1847 ; a man of training, in- 
dependence, and industry, who set a shining example of the quali- 
ties desirable in a legislator, and whose removal from Congress is 
therefore a real calamity. His voluminous report on the Mexican 
border troubles is a monument of his zeal and research. Both 
houses paid him something more than a formal tribute on Monday, 
when the funeral services were ceremoniously but feelingly conduct- 
ed at the Capitol. 

The suggestion we made in our issue of August 8, 1878, that 
Congress should make no more appropriations of the public money 
for the benefit of communities guilty of fraud in refusing to pay in- 
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terest on their loans, is, we are pleased to see, beginning to bear some | 


fruit. Jackson County and Kaw _ township, Kansas, in which 
Kansas City is situated, are both shameless defaulters. The county 
in 1871 issued and sold bonds through its own agents to the amount 
of $350,000 ; the town did the same thing to the amount of $250,000, 
and put the money into a railroad, which is now in operation, and 
of which they are both reaping the benefit. Both, however, im- 


pudently refuse, without a particle of excuse, to pay either interest or | 


principal of the bonds. At the last session of Congress they got an 
appropriation from the National Treasury for the erection of a new 
custom-house in Kansas City. 
roused the indignation of the unfortunate bondholders, and thes 


have petitioned the Secretary to refuse to build the custom-house | 


until the county provides for the payment of its lawful debts, or, if 


We are glad to say that this has | 
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he has no diseretion ig the matter, to delay the work until an effort 
can be made to induce Congress to reconsider its action. The 
building has not been begun, and the bondholders are now going 
before Congress with the very strong argument that they ought not 
to be taxed for the benefit of corporations whieh have already 
swindled them. 


The Supreme Court has before it a somewhat similar attempt 
at fraud in the case of Huidekoper against Macon Co., Missouri 
This county issued bonds in 1x67 to enable it to purchase stock in a 
railroad, and it paid the interest until 1874. The bonds were issued 
under the authority of the charter of the railroad, which provided 
that the county might * levy a tax to pay the same not to erceed 
one-twentieth of one per cent. on all the assessed property in auy 
one year.” In 1874 the county stopped payment and the Stat 
Supreme Court held that the county need only levy a tax of one- 
twentieth of one per cent. for all purposes, and that the bondholdet 
must take whatever they could get out of that, which was of course 
nothing. This decision was overruled by the United States Su 
preme Court in a case raised by the holders of similar bonds issued 
by Clark County, but the State court disregarded the decision, and 
now the point has been carried up again to the Federal court on the 
bonds of Macon County. A great many of these defaulting counties 
feel that “centralization” has gone far enough, and that ther 
too much meddling at Washington with local concerns 


The United States Supreme Court has decided on appeal in the 
case of a Mormon named George Reynolds, convicted of bigamy by 
the District Court in Utah, that the United States statute of 
prohibiting bigamy in the Territories, is constitutional. The only 
difficulty now in the way of putting down polygamy is that of 
supplying proof of marriage, and getting Monogamous jurors; 
but this, the Mormons having been put on their guard, ma) 
great. They may provide a mode of marriage which it would b 
all but impossible to prove in a Gentile court; and it is only by 
attacking the rights of children born of such marriages that the 
could be seriously discouraged—we will not say prevented. Thy 
great support of monogamy, even among Gentiles, is, after all, not 
so much the law as social opinion. If a man’s neighbors and 
friends in New York thought he might fairly have two wives, 


1kou, 


the law would prove but a feeble restraint. It is to be ob 
served, also, that legal prohibitions owe their efficacy in a 
large degree to the fact that as a general rule they create a right 


which some aggrieved person is interested in enforcing. For in 
stance, among us 2 bigamous man is almost always pursued by an 
angry monogamous wife, who spares no pains to bring him to 
justice. Our statute would be of little account, however, if the first 
wife held bigamous views herself, and was willing to enter into a 
matrimonial partnership with the second. It is not at all as easy as 
it seems to suppress practices which have a religious source, and 
which do not create victims who feel] themselves to be victims. 


Mr. Schurz has replied to General Sheridan’s “ Supplemental! 
feport,” and after some slightly sarcastic observations on the Gen- 
eral’s use of the word “ disingenuous,” he goes on to say that many 
of the charges refer to the administration of his (the Secretary’s) 
predecessors ; that more of them relate to agents who have been 
dismissed and abuses that have been remedied, showing that the 
General had not brought his knowledge up to the latest dates. 
Reforms are still going on in accordance with the recommendations 
of the report of the Commission of 1877, and had the General had 


| time to look into the aetual state of affairs, the Supplemental! Report 


i 


‘ 


would have been a complete vindication of the Indian Bureau, in- 
stead of an attack on it. To the Secretary’s letter is added a report of 
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Commissioner Hayt’ 
at the various agencie 
in from the military pos 
and figures to show that 


. 
3, dealing seriatim with the charges of starvation 
s, which hesays have been continuously coming 


s ever since 1875. He brings forward facts 


, in several cases at leg 3st, these accusations 


s 
were unfounded ; but that men of the standing and character of th 
Army officers should make them, if they were absolately without 
foundation, certainly requires some explanation. What is quite cer- 


tain that Secretary Schurz formidable controversialist. 
There is hardly a politician in the Republican party who has not felt 
called upon, during the past six years, *‘ to take a whack at Schurz,” 


and not one has done so without considerable subsequent mental 


is a 


is, 


suffering. 

The Cleveland Leader recently called attention with much force 
to the fact that, in spite of all that has been said of the unsound- 
ness of the West on financial questions, resumption has been largely 
due to the efforts of Western men—e.qg., Sherman, Grant, MceCul- 
loch, Gartield—and thinks this is an answer to various reproaches 
which have been cast on the West in this matter by the Nation. 
But no paper has more strongly acknowledged the services of West- 
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ern financiers to the cause of sound currency than the Nation has 


done. 
1866 without testifying to Mr. MeCulloch’s claims on popular grati- 
tude and contidence, especially in the midst of the crazy period be- 
fore the panic, when it was the fashion to talk of him as a man whe 
had tried to ruin his country by robbing it of its “ battle-born” 
greenbacks. ‘The Detroit Post and Tribune points out accurately 
the difference in t 


politicians on the currency question. The Eastern hard-money 


We have never, tor instance, allowed a year to elapse since | 


he position of the Eastern and Western press and | 


papers were all along expressing the sentiments of their readers, | 
while the Western papers which fought on the same side were 
running in the teeth of popular opinion, and the Western politicians | 


like General Garfield were risking their seats. Let us hope that the 
well-earnel credit which he and others are now enjoying will infuse 
a little courage and honesty into the dodging, shirking, equivocat- 
ing statesmen of both parties. 


The Cincinnati Commercial repels our imputations with regard 


to its failing, in common with the Cincinnati Gazette and Chicago | ei ; aks ; 
| are advancing on the same road, the annual deficiency having been 


Tribune, to support the Resumption Act in 1877, and demands to be 
“taken out of that crowd.” What happened was that the Commer- 
cial “‘ weakened,” as the politicians say, in July, 1877, and declared 
on the 8th of that month that the Resumption Act ‘‘ was not origi- 
nally a wise measure,” and that what ought to have been done 
was to 
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to settle the debt question. The project to hold the confa 
opposed by some delegates on account of 


9) 
rence has been much 
beiief that the burden of the debt was more than the State could 
bear, and that no settlement could be brought about with the credj- 
tors which would be sufficiently advantageous to make it wort}! 
while to keep up the credit of the Commonwealth. The auditor, 
however, makes a statement which disposes of this diffieulty. Th: 
present rate of taxation is capable of yielding a revenue sufficien 
to pay four per centum on the public debt proper, if the presen 
assessment on property can be maintained. No diminution is ex- 
pected in the value of personal property, but in 1880 a general reas- 
sessment of real estate will take place, when a falling off in value 
of from twenty to twenty-five per centum is possible. In that « 
another source must be found for the required revenue. Thx 
Moffett Liquor Law, if properly enforced, would yield over $300,00 
more than it has yet done, and the deficiency would thus be amp! 
made up. <Asthe principal creditors have shown a disposition to | 
satisfied with an interest of four per centum, everything now poin 
to an amicable settlement, unless the ‘‘readjusters,” who are ©; 
posed to paying more than three per centum, have strength enough 
to interfere. 


The annual message of Governor Robinson is always refreshing 
reading, because it has two qualities not too common in politi 
papers: it is marked by a spirit of truthfulness and it is very out- 
spoken. He gives an encouraging picture of the State finances; show 
that the State tax has been reduced since 1874 from over $15,000,000 
to less than $8,000,000, that there is no longer any General Fund 
debt, any bounty debt, or any floating debt, and that there is good 
reason to hope, now that resumption is accomplished, for a period 
of general prosperity. With regard to the canals and the prisons, 
the facts presented by his message are a striking proof (though he 
says little on this point) of the success in the reformed system o! 
managing the public works introduced by Mr. Tilden’s constitu- 
tional amendments. ‘There is a decrease in the expenses of operat 
ing the canals since last year of over $300,000 and an increase of 
about $250,000 in the net income. The total payments on account 
of canals (excluding the principal and interest of the canal debt) 
were in 1874 $3,842,892 35, in 1878, $903,347 02. The State prison 


reduced from $704,379 85 in 1876 to $229,971 83 in 1878, and u 
prison at Sing Sing, which, when the Superintendent took charg 
of it, was in the worst condition of all, being now more than sell: 
Some of the other publie institutions of the State, 


| seems, might with advantage be brought under the same manige- 


‘‘organize such a state of things in the monetary system or ma- | 


chinery of the country as would have established a drift towards 
specie resumption, and let business solve the problem. 
got the declared intent of the country to resume, it would have been, 
yerhaps, wiser legislation to foster the sentiment in that direction 
oy adhering to the excellent suggestions of Mr. Rowland’s whereas, 
and omitting the designation of a day for the consummation of the 
Act.” 

It is true it admitted that, having been passed, the Act ought to stand, 
but the effect of such criticism, especially when accompanied with a 
paraphrase of the St. Louis platform, was undoubtedly to encourage 
those who were actively working for its repeal, and wanted to “ drift ” 
into the payment of their debts without naming any day when the 
creditors would get the money. 
resumption (‘‘ to establish a drift towards resumption, and let busi- 
ness solve the problem”) would have delighted Wilkins Micawber. 
He always wanted to meet his obligations by “drift,” and to have 
‘‘ business,” or the course of events, or the general progress of so- 
ciety, solve the various financial puzzles which vexed his life. 


After considerable discussion the Lower House of the Virginia 
Legislature has passed resolutions inviting the State creditors, both 


In fact, the Commercial’s plan of 


Having | 


ment, particularly the Inebriate Asylum, which the Governor 

is a “complete failure.” There being no compulsory confinement 
there, and consequently no patients who go there except volun- 
tarily, the asylum has become ‘a hotel for the entertainment ot 
wealthy inebriates,” who “ remain there so long as they find 
pleasant and agreeable,” and no longer. With regard to education, 
the Governor is opposed to the taxation of the publie at large for the 
support of high-schools and colleges, as he is also opposed to the 
new Code and to the new Capitol, which he says will cost 820,000 
000. He denounces the refusal of the Legislature to reapporti: 
the State, and the interference of the Federal Government in the 
guise of “ Johnny Davenport” in elections. With regard to the i 
fluence of the new Capitol upon the Legislature, he exresses th 
hope that the beauty of the architecture may improve its moral tone, 
and declares that if no such effects appear, and the vices of bribers 
and corruption shall ‘ soil the new chambers,” as he intimates they 
‘too often marked the legislation of the old building,” the peopl 
will have cause to regret its erection, and ‘‘to wish that the earth 


| might open and swallow it up.” 


} 
' 
| 
| 
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The proceedings against the County officers have made further 
progress during the past week. One of Mr. Gumbleton’s objec- 


foreign and American, to a conference at Richmond, on January ! tions to showing his books to the Committee of the Bar Assuciation 
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did not make the request simply as citizens wishing | about the Russians. We were mistaken a fortnight ago in say 

, but as members of a self-constituted investigating | ing that a Liberal had sueceeded a Tory at Bristol. What hap- 

is difficult to know exactly what the distinction is, but to | pened was the election of a Liberal by a much increased majority, 

eniove all pretext for this ground being taken, one of the members | with a corresponding decline in the Conservative vote. In Af- 


of the Committee has now, as a eitizen, called upon Mr. Gumble- | ghanistan the invaders are having it all their own way, barrin 


h the mountain tribes, who do not like being in- 


ton to show his books, and Mr. Gumbletou has refused. His refu- | some trouble wit 
sal, it is supposed, may lay the foundation for new proceedings. | vaded and are severely chastised for their discontent. A charge of 
Che scandalous character of the County Clerk’s behavior is height- | Panjab cavalry killed three hundred of them the other day, the 
ened by the tact that he was, before his accession to his present | Bishop of Gloucester will be glad to hear, as, according te him, 

ofiice, for a long time Deputy County Clerk, and has been through- | will help ‘the advance of the gospel” in India. Candahar has 
wut thoroughly familiar with the duties of the position. The Regis- | been occupied without resistance, and Yakub Khan is in fall pos 


ter, Mr. Loew, has replied to the charges preterred against him, | session of what theré is left of Afghan government. The Jerald 


ind the Governor now has the case under consideration. His de- | reports that his father has been invited to Tashkend by General 
fenee is generally that on taking office he was unfamiliar with the le- | Kaufmann. 


val scale of charges, that he consequently directed his deputy to make — 


the proper” charges; that be always supposed th cale fixed Phe news from Germany seems to show that Prince Bismarck is 
was leca) hat he never heard anv e lsints til Se ’ ) oe —— gree , » 
vas legal, that he never heard any complaints until September, | | sing his head a little and drifting back into the condition of Jun 


878. when. before anv investicati as begun. he immediate] aa hf ; ; is 
i878, when, before any investigation was begun, | iminediatels kerism and hostility to middle-class sentiment which he occupied be 


i 


ri al } Devs yrvl Yiy t threat +1 , 1 ’ ] 
examined th a alrected | . HICUY fe pore PRkGG. He has spread consternation among the German Liberals 
fees | chareed. 19°. 1 . . ' 
ne ae by publishing the outlines of a bill which he preposes to introdu 


at the coming session of the Parliament, making words spoken 


The second week of specie payments by the U. Ss. Treasury 


i debate triable and punishable by a Commission composed of tw 


» issed even more quietly than the first, and the rreasury continu: vice-presidents and ten members of the Reichstag, who would m 
to be the gainer rather than the loser of gold by resumption. Now | at the order of the President or on motion of twenty members. A 


that the Treasury is paying such of its demand debt, made legal | member convicted by this tribunal of using improper languag 


tender, as is presented for payment, there is a great rush for its | would be liable to public reproof or te be called on for a pub 
long-time debts, and the sales of 4 per cent. bonds continue enor- | lic apology or to be suspended, and if the suspension were fot 
mous. One bank, the First National, has subseribed for 825,000,000 | entire term, to be made ineligible for re-election, and these penal 


since the new year came in, and another New York bank, the Con- | ties would net preclude prosecution before the ordinary courts 
tinental National, has taken $15,000,000. Altogether the banks | The objeet of if is to prevent the Socialists using speeches in Par 


have taken between $70,000,000 and $80,000,000 of these bonds, and | liament, as they did last session, for the dissemination of sentiments 


the Treasury in less than two weeks bas been able to notify the Which they did not dare to utter out of doors, but in practice it 
holders of $70,000,000 of 5-20 6 per cent. bonds that it will redeem | would, of course, make all freedom of debate ck pendent on the 
them out of the proceeds of sales of 4 per cents. This extraordinary | President and the Commission. Strange to say, the prevailing 
rapidity of refunding was unexpected even by the most sanguine, | opinion seems to be that the bill will pass, so great is the Socialist 
and the holders of bonds as remote in the order of redemption a panie and so thoroughly is Bismarck still master of the situation, 
the 10-40s have been selling them on the theory that they will be | in spite of the strong condemnation of the Liberal press. The 
redeemed within two years. It is something gained that the annual | police are enforcing the Anti-Socialist Act with great rigor, and 
interest charge should be reduced one-third on so important a part) especially that most terrible feature of it--the power of arbitrary 
of the public debt. Nevertheless, the rapidity OL funding is re- banishiment. , 

garded as not altogether assuring in another respect, which is the - — 


effect on the foreign exchanges. It is estimated that of the 5-20 ‘ on > ‘ 

: ; Tage . ; : ces The Federal Counecilot the German Empire has apoointed a sp 
G per cents there still remain in Europe not far from 850,000,000, , :: Dent ARs ; 
} , - , i ‘ cial commission to revise the tariff, and Prinee Bismarck has seized 
and these must, of course, be returned here if notified for redemp- 


} . srva2tir ¢ ‘ ) ’ wie. 1 thy 71° } } 1, 7 | 
Hl . : s * . a k the opportubity to express IS OWN VIEWS Ol he course \ wh snould 
tion. None of the 4 per cents. are sold in hurope, and, waccordingly, <i Py a4, ; ‘ . ' eels : page ' 
: ’ ome be pursued. In his letter to the Commission he insists strongly on th 
the demand for bills on London is largely increased. This demand, ‘ Cindi : : TY : 
P » " ‘ . io - - advantavzes of indirect over direct taxes. hbroughout a great pa 
iccompanied with a scarcity of commercial drafts in the market, has “3 ; t 
. al ' —— . : ol Germany the direct tadxtes almost amount to confiscation, and t 
advanced the rates of sterling during the week to within one point PAE : ; livi - 
P ’ . . 2 . miaadie Ciasses, COMposed CD l Ot persons HVINE Oh Sinali i 
of that which draws gold from here. Although the Treasury could , .- Ry ngs 1) 
: : : oe cas fixed incomes, are assessed, he savs, bevond their strength. re 
stand a considerable drain of gold, all coneede that in the early : eee : : 
. s . : ; : taxes, too, are alWavs the most disagrecavlie to the pave 1 fixed 
months of specie payments such a drain would be must unfortunate. F cok , f 
. , er Pie a a . s ree amount paid by each individua nd collected CUE ‘ , 
At the New York Stock Exchange it has been a week of activity in ; 7 
ia a tt z a , . . rai, is Tar Parad tO beaTr THAD Liman Li . Wale a ) l i 
railroad investments and of buoyancy in railroad stocks subject to ’ : i 
i : on ne economy at the maividual, an Wille ‘ im Ne 
speculation, and the money market was easier than jor many years. RE SRO ; * 
Siocon in | anim — ™ ‘ mee ont snes + nNNnee price of articles consumed In consi He | I "the tard, 
Silver in London advanced from 493d. to 492d. and 492d. »er ounce. ; ' 
m — . ‘ : ee . tne Chancellor urge recurn ) . Dp ria kit 
At the close of the week the bullion value of the 412}-grain silve a ; . ' ‘ ’ to dut 
e¢ . we Wish ul rticies Drougnt wte Geribiuny to be la LO GULIeS, CX- 
dollar, which had becn 80.8353, was SO.8301. ; ; bag 
cept raw material required for home manutactures. Ho does not 
consider the question whether a stem of f trade, if univers, 
The news from England is still a dismal story of decreasing trade, | would redound to the adv: soot Germany; but seeing that oth 
of unsuccessful strikes, of severe and inercasing distress, and of | nations have not adopted taat ss , and still surround themselvs 
° . . : ye ‘ P } 6S ata } ¢ - 47° > ) ‘ : ayy . $99 fans 
terrible storms, with an inevitable decline of inter mn the m- With a barrier of tarill laws, ue ch <8 tbat German7 Willi best cou 
. 9 . . . .7 . . . . - Se . ‘ } 4 cence @ R rl (Chance ° . Arti 
perial policy” and in all foreign questions. The omission of all | sult her interests by doing the saine. in hancellor’s protection 
. . . ‘ oni a . ‘ ) hy ft : mineadn hy otryar 
mention of the suffering at home in the royal speech at the opening | opimions are hot hew, taougn tit into have gained much streng 
of Parliament, iollowed by tie astounding proposat to Vo since his failure to ind beat ‘ moainy het tariit in favor oi 
. ° . . ry , . >? ? . 1 ote Ti+ »9) wht mict « ha _ 
money for the relief of the Turkish refugees in the Rhodope ; Germany. Nor does he shine as a political economist ; he probably 


eapag : : ; ; ; : o31 ape ee ee trade or nrotectic he want ; 
district, has infused fresh bitterness into the growing hostility | cares little about either free-trade or protection, but he wants more 


to the Jingo Cabinet. It makes people feel as if they were as | money for the Federal treasury, and, since his defeat on the tobacco 


crazy about the Turks as they have shown themselves to be | monopoly, despairs of getting it through direct taxes. 
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Vin a distinguished and with as Means holds on 

cootidenee as M. Thiers, and civilians of this kind are no; 

to d: so that i clearly the part of wisdom for the Repub 

Oo keep the Marshal as long as they can. But they wi 
doubtle e oblived to earry out the reforms among the judce 


1d the higher military commanders which M. Dutinure has already 


half accepted. and of whieh the reeently-announced resignation of 


General Borel, the Minister of War, is probably the first sign. Ever 


} 4 
| the moderate Republicans will never be satisfied until the corps at 
t, il t the divisions, are commanded by their own men, and 
the more ivanced are just as eager for what they call the purifica 
; t1On OF Tle judicial beneh. This last is, however, a bazardous 
tusk. It canrot vet be said with absolute confidence that “ the 
l evolutions * is closed, and it would be a tremendous mis 


fortune if the victors in the next eonvulsion were to find a precedent 


for looking on the judiciary as ** spoils.” 


THE LAST INVASION OF AFGHANISTAN, 


| ie Rie is hardly a more romantic chapter in modern history than tt 

conquest of British India, as al! ders of Macaulay’s Essays knoy 
and vet the romance did not cea with the firm establishment of t] 
Company's dominion. The work of extending and organizing a 


defending it during the last fifty years has been filled with episod 
Imost as brilliant as Plassey and Assave, and the arena has never bes 
vithout soldiers whose career and exploits seem to belong rather to th 
wars of Roland than to those of Moltke. The overthrow of the Beloochees 
the campaign in Afghanistan, the fight with the Sikhs, and the grea 
Mutiny are crowded with incidents in which Froissart would have delight 
ed, and which illustrate the wonderful fertility of resource, the dauntless 
courage, and the unconquerable determination wkich are brought out in 
men of the Anglo-Saxon race by adverse fortune, under strange skies 
No decorations are so full of meaning as those bestowed for Indian cam 


palgns ; thi y tell the “tales of many a giorious hour— 


of ~ bli or es held 
When stout heart ht blench 
And bravest hope be quell'd 
The Afghan war, becun in 1839, was one of the most striking 
of these episodes, and was, except in the tragic fate of the first army of 
invasion, an excellent illustration of Anglo-Indian political morality 
and capacity, an! deserves far more attention than it has rece ived for its 


remarkable resemblance, both in its origin and inception, to the contest 


now raging in that country. The whole story has filled many volumes of 
history and biography. but our present object is simply to sketch th 
two most striking incidents of the war, the retreat from Cabul and the 
defence of Jalalabad, so that we shali not attempt more than a mere 
outline of the situation which Jed to it. 

In i839 there was a sort of panic in India, not unlike the pres 
me about the advanee of the Russians in Central Asia, and the Per 


sians were besieging Herat, the great fortress of Northern Afghanistan, 


it was believed under Russian instigation. The siege lasted some 
months and was watched with the keenest interest all over the East. 
The Persians were finally repulsed, after several desperate assaults, 
mainly owing to the exertions of a young Anglo-Indian officer, El!- 
dred Potting who thrown himself into the place and superin 





nded the Afghan resistanee. The failure in no way quieted the fear 
of the Indian Government, however. Lord Auckland, a man of the Lord 
Lytton type, was then Governor-General, and during the siege he was up 
the Himalayas at Simla, away from his older and steadier counsé lor 
ndev the influence of three comparatively young and very restles 

nd ambitious members of the civi! service, William MacNaghten, Hem 
Torrens, and John Colvin, who, to make a long story short, pe? suade 
him that Dost Mohamed, the then Amir of Afghanistan and father of th 
present Shir Ali, was not to be depended on or controlled, and that tt 
only way to make Afghanistan a barrier against Russian aggression was 
to put somebody on the throne of whose fidelity and subservience to 


British interests there could be no doubt. Such an instrument they 
found ready to their hands in the person of Shah Soojah, who had som 


years before been Amir, but had been expelled by a rising of the domi- 
nant faction of Afghan chiefs in the interest of Dost Mohamed, and 
was then living, old and feeble, as a refugee in British territory, They 
accordingly fished him out of his obscurity, acknowledged him as king, 
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made him enter into an alliance with the Sikhs, then ruling in the Pun- inthe city. The Afghans seemed to like their 1 vy, and x I 
iab, and collected a force of about 15,000 men, 4,500 of them Euro- tained by the hunting, shooting, and skating That creat « n "\ 
peans, to reinstate him at Cabul Lord Auckland then issued a manifes- I 1 in the country was plain enough, but nob dy ‘ 1 it 
to denouncing Dost Mohamed in much the same terms in which Lord rh hiels we untly ig | ud t 
Lytton now denounces Shir Ali, and declared that ‘*so long as Cabul ly do Dost imed had ed ) of the | tril 
mained under his government we could never hope that the tranquillity ) 1 m | d } 1 cl i. ! 
our neighborhood would be | tl the interests of on ndered { the British envoy t | wl 
ian Km) mid be y rved lat MeacNaghten then ived on parole wi ! ion r yf 1IS10-11 
mm med to ympany Shah Soojah as ivoV and minist n tl iu and Gen | Elphinst \ } telling 
wrt of the Government of India.” The invasion began se the elo- vith such placidity that he took apf: 








rent language of Kaye, the historian n defianceeof ’ ; idera \ 
ot ! t il and mt Vv expedicen V rel the vere t) who, y ground with ye or 1 a | ded 

rguing the matter on higher grounds than those of expediency, pro- verv side by h t nd villages, 1, to i t] wi 
ounced the certainty of its failure, because there w 1 canker of in- ed in small for Utsiac f i t 
istice at the core. It was indeed an experiment on the forbearance Could be easily swey yan er 

like of God and of man ; and therefore, though it might dawn in ee | the autumn of IS41 with tl ’ 1: but 
aad triumph, it was sure to set in failure and disgrace Which, small as it seemed, had ir t a tempest in 

It did, indeed, like the present war ‘* dawn in success and triumph raised it we shall de be in I 1 word 
The march on Cabul was made not by the Khybar Pass, which was left to ‘IT am not writing an apology ; — 
he Sikhs, but by Candahar, which was oveupied without resistance, and | spoken. The temptations which are most difficult to witl ' 
on the 2ist of July, 1839, the British force, under Sir John Keane, arrived | Withstood by our English oflice Phe attrac —* ; women ol 
before the fortress of Ghazni, ninety miles from Cabul, and met with the | ‘ abul they did not: know how to r CAL; y \ sou: 
‘ f the honor of their women : and there were things » Cal which 
first serious opposition. The general had pushed on rapidly witheut wait- | covered them with shame and roused them vena te of 
ing for his heavy artillery, and found the place so strong that it was useless the Mohammedan zenana was not wowillit t the th 
to assail it with his six and nine pounders, and he resolved on carrying it  ©5 istian stranger. For two lor f PORES Bow ease shame had eae dgesie 
hy assault after blowing open one of the gates with gunpowder. This des- oe oe wg n — . —: — es owe ; - ' ~ eon a oy = 
influence among them who knew tl ves to be thus wi 

perate enterprise was successfully carried out. The storming column | plaints were made, but they were made in ; & ea V | 
ushed in at daybreak over the débris, and engaged at once in a hand-to- | undisguised, and notori« us. Redress w: t to he ol 

hand fight on the streets with the amazed Afghans. Dennie. one of the The injured began to see that the remedy was in thety own hands 

amous Indian officers who afterwards fell gloriously at Jalalabad, Jed On the night of the 1st of November, 1841, a 

the advance, supported by Sir Robert Sale, then a man of fifty-seven, | Cabul, which had been long on foot among t! : 
vho plunged into the mélée with the eagerness of twenty-five. Tle hada brought toa head, and the nest day fixed f the o :, 
narrow escape in a desperate encounter with a powerful Afghan, in which place accordingly. A furious m¢ » murdered some of the Briti ficers. 
both combatants rolled over and over among the broken beams of the gate. plundered Sion wana treasury. and. reinforced by | 7 
hefore Sale, wounded as he was, got the upper hand and clove his enemy's | ¢ountry districts, occupied the wont conntmninll ng po dd 
kull. The struggle did not last long, however ; the tulwar and the jezail, | the city. The garrison was taken completely by surpris ( . 
though backed by fierce fanaticism, were no match for the bayonets, the Elphinstone was so reduced by gout at a he imatism and ( i 
rolling fire, and the steady discipline of the British column, and the wed utterly bewildered. Th insurrection was iled by art ies 
laughter of the defenders was great. Five hundred were buried by the | of troops, whe wore te pulsed and omplished " ' 
victors, who lost seventeen killed and one hundred an. sixty-five wounded during the whole of the month with varied f he B j 

Dost Mohamed, on hearing the news, marched out from Cabul for a last | hold the cantonments and the Bala Hissa lel, on which the res 
effort in the open field ; but his levies were raw and treacherous and dis- palace was situated, but shor i 
heartened ; they went to pieces, and deserted him before tI ey saw the sions, losing men and courag ltorv { Ss, pract vit] t 
enemy. He was a gallant soldier, and it 1s recorded that he mede a } a commander. and the surrounding ntry stantly 1 r 
touching appeal to the remnant of his cavalry to stand by him in one | levies to attack them. Castles, villages, for 1 tetas , - 
charge on the infidels, in which he could die with honor, and then they | sharpshooters, who harassed them nigt \ } rreit 


could make what terms they pleased with the invader. But it was all in | and by the first of December hope wv rone, and negotiatior 


vain. They not only disbanded but plundered his tent before going, and pened with the enemy for ps = hdraw to Jal vad ’ 

he turned his horse’s head sorrowfully and fled towards the Hindoo-Koosh, | occupied by Sale at the othe lof the K d Cabul P tl ! 

the great mountain range. to Peshawar Phe provisi , shausted and troop 
Cabul was then oceupied Without resistance, but the inhabitants | oked utterly demoralized. Both Euro ” ds vs wn \ 1 } 


on the entrance of the new monarch with cold indifference, and Mae- | enemy without the slightest 





Naghten was satisfied, before he was a month in the place, that his pro- \ convention was there con 1 by MaeNae Y h 
tegé, Shah Soojah, had no hold on the people under any cireumstances, Afchans, by which the who wien 4 vacuated ( 

and that coming back as he was doing, under the protecti of infidel ison was to to Pesh t ‘ ith them hn 
guns, he was looked on as a detestable usurper ; that the British trooy supplied and ‘ } nt But t 

could not be withdrawn as had been originally intended, and that they | weeks. during which the Afehs \ the British as 

must occupy the country, and carry on the government in the Shab Soo- { licted on th t 4 t t yn t] . Decem 
jah’s name, but nevertheless through his officials, who were as ruptand | 1 th w began to fall. On the 2 } hether 
degraded as oriental officials usta Ilvare. The invading force was there- | the { » would allowed to depat porizing 
fore cantoned in various plac s, a strong garrison bei retained in ¢ | | | V ber N ! at ut 
The whole was then under the command of Sir Willoughby Cotton. wl | tm t final i \ in. Dost Mol 
had succeeded Sir John Keane ; bi onged occupation : : l wl = y Sure 
determined on he retired on the gr nd n turn sue- | . l Naght \khbar Khan 
ceeded by General Elphinstone, Lord Auckland | hims his 
was the extraordinary feature of phinstone was al- | ha j P 1 and w treaty 
ready an old man in infirm health, of 1 ‘tle Indian experience and no | signed by cig \ ¢ cn Br nie 
military fame, well born, a» good Ciner-out, and passionately fond of Lor lv surt pay a la \ nsom 
don society, which he had recently left, and was constantly recalling, | to give up t illery ' ' the Ind sine 
with regret. Ile had apparently, until the last dreadful days, no sense and " Lailthe iation of every kind. | ” 
whatever of the gravity of his situation. The troops sctiled down | the ¢ » 1822, rch began, 4,000 fi ; ng 
in their quarters, however, with considerable cheerfulness. The climate | 12,0C0 camp-follow starting out in the deep snow The ix 
was bracing, and the country around beautiful and full of game. The | miles before night, hundreds sinking under the cold, all discipline gone 


officers brought on their wives and daughters from India, and took houses and the whole foree resolved into a confused and despairing mass. It 
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rrel parent: TI 0 er Iinglist n 
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It is to be observed that th Ky) 
ward subdued color, unarchiteet ] 
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Englan nd of illustration our correspondent 
red he is not onlv a great manufacturing nation but a 
creat estor of spare capital in foreign countries, which the United 
States is not Moreover, there no likelihood of any sensible 
demand here for consols and rentes, or other foreign securities bring- 
ing lo ites of interest. The current rates of interest to be had 
here on perfectly safe security forbid and will forbid it. It is ex- 
tremely probable, t that after the revival of business our own 
nds instead of flowing home will again begin to tlow abroad, for the 


ple reason that compa Americans will be content 


with four or five per cent. when they can, with peace of mind, get 
seven or eight. The domestic demand for our bonds at present is 
almost certainly abnormal and t1 ent.—Ep. NATION. | 
BISHOP FRASER 

To tue Epi or Tur Natio 

Ss! The mistake m by the Nufion i iing the Bishop of Man- 
chester’s position on the Afghan qu n. in the number of January 9, 
seems more like a slip of tu) dlifor’s pen than a compositor’s error. Feel- 
ing a good deal as you say the Liberals among English Churchmen do on 
this matter, it seems to me you almost owe to the bishop the reparation 


of words of his letter to the Snectlatc 


I sl} uld ha 


of Oxford, 


quoting the 


** But for an attack of bronchitis 
to place myself by the side of the Bishoy 
not have seemed to ‘stand alone’ among the bishops i 


a policy the motives of which I yet fail t 


ve felt it my duty 
so that he might 
n his judgment of 


» understand, and the morality 


of which—if morality is still in any measure to regulate the in Nurse 
of nations—I cannot approve. As a bishop of the Church of England 
I would not be thought indifferent, as by my absence from the division I 


might be 


thought, in a ease where ‘the path of truth and justice’ is at 
least as much deserving of regard as the necessity, assumed by the 7' 
that, per fas aut nefas. * woe must make ourselves secure.’ 
Very respectfully, et 
AN AMERICAN HUMAN 
Wi ha e, aS migut e beer expect 11 ( al CVt tters 
on t ubject. The erro 1 proof-reader’s oversight in letting 
é try” pass for “ min Ep. NATION. | 
Mik PROPOSED YORK-ANTWERP Ri SON GENERAI 
AVERAGI 
To EprIroR o% E NA 
» ! } 1 ft ‘ ht T ‘ Lance ‘ rit . h ’ l = 
erto ! \ il ' m tions wl pnar- 
| is wh pa 
take « ture. far more those « perso racter, | 
ul wit hment t { ddt ltoy by Mr. Gustav 
hwab upon tl ! t1 ed he } lof thi It seemed to me a 
ittl I ula { { ( t} mat ul been t Liye it bef 
the Chamber of ¢ r { lise din public at length, a special 
meeting « tl d the fullest opportunity given fo. 
every one to be | 1, t ntleman should have reserved all his argu 
1 ts and thunderbe to be cireulated through your medium instead of 
’ ing them in their proy place and time, where their weight, if 


heen used in influencing section which he now 





t hye 


deemed worthy of consideration was that of ‘* General Average,” or 


broad rul nz the extraordinary expenditures and sacrifices whicl 
\ ls are often compelled to make by reason of threatening destruction 
or disaster on their vovag upon the seas These rules were found te 
vary in different conntrie In Great Britain, the first country to whic! 
we naturally look, a characteristic tenacity to existing customs had pro- 
duced a strange anomaly. Arbitrary practice had assumed the place of 
prenes ls and whilst text-writers repeatedly declared what should be the 


of t} 
tices in direct oppositi 
ithheld a: 

specifically ruled 
the 
France and many oth 


Napol¢on in its 


proper mod adjustment, adjusters had persisted in maintaining 


mm 
ne 


to the legal tribune! 


m to such views. same feelings had stu 


diously v lL preve nted appeal 


; on points 


not upon, and their entire code of practice was pro- 


nounced by In 


r own elementary writers crude and inconsistent. 
r countries influenced by her great 


brief, terse 


ruler, the Code 


1 


terms swept away all previously exist'ng laws. 


and arbitrarily established a new order of things ; but here, as with a 
new legislation, constant appeals to the courts had been necessary in 
order to define correctly the meaning and intention of the Code, and ir 


adhering to the literal wording of the text many decisions had been 


vive? 
which in their application seemed to exceed the true principles sought 
established by the originators of tha 


t remarkable system of laws. fh 


most of the other Continental Governments and in Americ 


fact 


tive 


2, some, and in 


most, of the practice was found in aceord. In distant and compara- 
ly limited commercial countries there existed many obsolete, ineo 


cruous, and objectionable practices, 
+} 


the ¢ 


gates thereto were 





A separate branch of ‘onferences was established on this su 


and del invited from the various commercial countries. 
Our Chamber of Commerce « 


first delegate to that first 


uurteously responded to this invitation, and 


our tularly organized body of this branch o! 
the Hlon. Judge Wm. Marvin. At that Con- 
their discussions was embodied in what was subse 


* York” rules. 


international subjects was 


ference the result of 


quently known as the So far was that learned gentleman 


from deeming the Chamber committed to the action of that body that hy 
personally accounted to the writer for not taking a more energetic part 
in the diseu ns by the fact that the whole subject had to be referred 


back to each Government for authoritative acti where it would underg 


ttiny and 


m, 


disenussion and a proper re) ision. Suffice it to say that these 








rules were found to be so inconsistent and impracticable that no one had 
ldness to propose any action whatever looking to their adoption. 
Sin that time there seems to have been little done in this branch--at 
Oo} rules had been announced or proposed until the intended 
Conference at Antwerp to which our respected contemypx y, Mr. F. R. 
C‘oudert, was appointed a delegate. At this meeting the York rules wer 
t ndopted as a basis for discussion, and it seems to have been decided 
t the « ussion ould be limited to amendments and alterations of 
particular rules. Hoy that may be, the product of this latter 
Confe e is the York-Antwerp rules, but now ompanied hy a W 
iture referent » Governmental! action is d dtoo *‘old fogvish, 
\ her a fear of investigation ora contempt for eonstituted authori 
S the motive, it is certain that, with an unheard-of and certainis 
linten issumption, this body arrogates to itself the sole intelligen 
capacity to review this subject, and couples with its decisions and _re- 
ilts the resolve that at onee, January, 1879, all ship-owners be urged 





introduce into bills of la » bind all parties to 1} 


ling « clause intended t 
? 


adoption of these rules, viz. : *‘ General average, if any, to be payshie 
according to the York-Antwerp rules.” 


° 
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and the poor chairman of the majority have been spared 
f rata. The real pain which I experience in being so ¢ 
ik lerstood and misrepresented by so respected a gentlem : 
hy the eviden Which his communiesxtion furnish tha 
} t d to grasp th ibject on which he writes (whi t te 
red ), 7 itisfied with his own reasonings, } 
yt] dei f argu Dp litic Feeling quit 
1 po ) ti I shall not be driven to t} same 
we} we pr iings of Chaml f Commeres 
meag riven by i daily | rs, the communication y 
| ! hed | nvey a very erron s impression bot 
} ( vd ti wtion of the Chamber ; and 
} ( ‘ m est and influences t! higl t intelleetu 
I 1 [ x] 1 | that the work i the omni ttee 
t e to suffer it to pass unnoticed, 
Briefly, t1 this entire question arises from one branch of those I 
tional Conferences inaugurated about twenty vears ago, under the 
' eoment a hat time of Lord Brougham. Among the subject: 








‘The 


Our own delegate reported fully the proc dings of the Conference to 
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Chamber, but simultaneously with his report a circular was promptly 


dressed by another person to ship-owners, merchants, and agents of steam 


nes, asking that they give their adherence to the rules by introducing 


he clause 


379 


in question into all bills of lading to be used 
Notice of this cire 


efter January, 


ular was brought before the Chamber, and that 


uly referred the whole subject to a committee to report thereon to the 
Chamber. This committee carefully weigl every argument whi 
ild be adduced in favor of these rules, but failed to find them i 
bstitute for our existing Jaw. They were compelled to declare U 
wonsistent in themselves, opposed to the true and only prin les upon 
which uniformity is desirable, and, therefore, not lit plo 
Chey further reprobated tho very unusual and objectionable mode p 
osed to accomplish the result of a radical change in the w of the land, 
viz.: by special clauses in bills of lading. They were of opinior tt 
ily body which the voice of the nation declared should have power oy 
so important a subject was the Congress of the United States, where it 


would naturally receive full consideration and discussion, and where, if 
adopted, any legislation would necessarily ensure uniformity, whic 
not possibly be claimed or anticipated for individual agreement 

To all and each of these proposition ; the « 


ynimitt in - 
and discussion, and they have 
The 
nature is not readily grasped by the ordinary mercantile mind, 
chant it is 


yet to hear an 


their conclusion. ubject being purely professional, its element: 
To a mer- 
simply an adjustment to which he is called to contribute for 
sacrifices or expenses incurred on the voyage, with which his only concern 
To the 


leans of vetting back A portion of the necount 


is usuall to sign a bond and see that his insurer settles the bill. 


ship-owner or agent it is a1 


of disbursements and of stating his own claim against his insurers. To 
this latter class your correspondent belongs, and it is not to be expected 
that he should look upon it other than a question of barter—* give and 


se by thi 


take”; ** What do we ship-owners gain or | change? How much 
greater will be the aliowance to us of ship’s expenses during the delay ?” 
But to the legal mind the entire The 
subject has its origin inthe golden rule of equity. It seeks to restore the 


equality existing between all interests, which the act ot 


ete, juestion ts one of principles, 
man has set aside 
or suspended, for the general safety, and to compel participation in all 


expenses whereby any interest has been benefited. In such a view, every 


deviation from princtple is unpardonable, for such deviation leads to end- 
less difficulty aud confusion. 


To distribute charges with accuracy and 
lay them upon their own proper beneficiary ; to arbitrate and judg 
whether a sacrifice is entitled to contribution or not; to determine the ex- 


act time when the line of separation of expenses is to be drawn between 
general and special interests—these demand fixed and settled ** princi- 
ples” of equity. Everything less than these completely fails, for, being 
founded in injustice, true-rninded men and nations will chafe under the 
restraint of such arbitrary and 


and unjust rules, and will sooner or later set 


them aside. In such a view, any idea of giving up a practice strictly in 
accordance with true principles because some other nation, now for the 
other 


som 


first time alive to its own failings, offers to give adherence to 
practice which cannot be rejected without violation of those principles, i 
simply absurd. 
of the York-Antwerp Conference, and did not discuss 
the relative loss or gain in dollars to be thereby effected. 


Consequently, the writer did earnestly oppose these rules 
any points of 


] re spec tfully 


deny any attempt, directly or indirectly, to invoke national prejudice. * 1 
did state that Great Britain was the only country on the globe that had 
sought for the ruling that Rule 5 would establish, and that their own 


writers declared that their own courts would certainly conform to a dif- 


ferent practice whenever the point cu before them. And surely 


admission by all the rest of the world that the ruling proposed wrong 
should ontweizh the wish of that one couniry on the opposite side, ad 
mitting that the wish exists, which may be doubted. If thi king 
national prejudice, then 1 am guilty of the accusation, and vicked 
enough not to feel any regret for it. But [ will not take up your val 
uble space with discussions on the merits of the Rules, nor go over th 
many other forcible objections to other inconsistent and improper chang 
proposed. The verdict of the committee was a deliberate one, and | 
stand by it 

If to endeavor conscientiously to preserve *Xact ] 
iples, instead of abandoning them for some unknown advantage to 
lerived from uniformity, is to be ‘* one-sided,” ** neous,” and ** art- 
ful,” and my arguments are to be stigmatized as ‘* unduly magnified,” 


there 


«litable,” would be 


ment for that standard of uprightness to which I aspire ; 


‘* self-sufficient,” and ** dise1 


what consoled by the belief that your correspondent has not a lar 
owing, and that the main body of merchants are t telli t to j 
him in so unjus nd unwarranted premises At the ] me ! f 
{ nbera onsideration w 1 fo va ) r, wh i 
k of portunity to inf n ] { urTh avow y tl \ 
h the majority. In this itive vote 1 jo 1. | , 
to ha } ubj diseu ad fi ’ \ yas} t ay | , 
| iffords mv est ita ‘ 
vsu ] t i t t | ‘ 
i| { 
‘ } 1? \ ! 
m ; vy vain m 
} in! r f 1 \ n t 
lunmns, | 
\ \ a: 
Cha 
Ye i 
Y 
Notes. 
6. P. PUTNAM'S SONS’ n nnouncements ad The G t I 
\r, Land : Sketehes of Life in the Hudson’s Bav Terr ry,’ by Ti 
Robinson, illustrated : ‘Soldier and Pioneer: Life and Familv \ 
f Richard Clough Anderson,’ a Virginian of t! t century ; ° TI 
Secret of Success,’ by Win. Davenport Adams : a \ me on * Ethies, 
President John Bascom, of the University of Wisconsin: * T] Art 
Figure-Drawing,’ by C. R. Weigall ; a translation of Couture’s ‘ Cony 
sations on Art nergencies, and How to Meet Them,’ by Prof. Bur 
(i. Wilder, of Cornell University ; * A Reading-Book English Clas 
by the Rey. C. W. Leffingwell ; * Poesie fiir Haus und 8 "by L. KR 
Klemm; ‘ The Currency Question,’ by Robert W. Hughes, U.S ig 
of the Eastern District of Virginia : and additions to t ‘* Hampton 
Tracts for the People” and the ** Fconomic Monographs INO! 
latter, ‘The Curreney of the Country.” by Secretary Schur Rol s 
Bros. have in press Legouve’s * Reading as a Fine Art,’ translated by 
Miss Abby Alger; Mrs. Haweis’s * Chaucer's Tales Retold for Childt 
‘The Dramatie List,’ by Charles Eyre Pascoe ; Mr. kh 1 Paul's * Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s Letters to Gilbert Imlay’: Seeley’s +] nd Ti s of 
Stein’: and Hamerton’s * Life of Turner..——Henry Holt & Co. will p 


lish this month Mrs. Kemble’s 
trait of the 


have nearly 


‘Records of a Girlhood,’ with an early por- 
raved for this Ameri 


an edition. They 


Moneure D. Cor 


author specially en 


ready ‘Demonology and Devil. Lore,’ by 


wav work in two volumes, illustrated \. S. Barnes & C 


. a large 


announce as in press the early numbers of the second volume of Mrs 
Lamb’s ‘ llistory of the City of New York.’ The same house follow ¢ 
lead of the North Americon in changing their Jnfernatronal Review from 


With 


assumed by M1 


1 bi-monthly to a monthly, beginning with the January number 


the Mareh number, they state, ‘*the editorship will be 
* Life of Alexander 
and by Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, formerly e I 
Review, and auth 


John Torrey Morse, jr., author of the ITamilton,’ ete., 
A Amerie 


litor of the North 


r of the * Life of ¢ ibot.’” This will be we 


wore ¢ 

me news to those who have not heen reconciled to the transformation of 
the North American 1} Hebrew Book Union, 344 W. Thirty-first 
St., this city, solicit subscriptions to ‘Concise Lexicon to the Tal- 
nud, Targums, and Midrash W KY. de Sola M s, Ph.D 
Phe J W 92 Walker St begun za monthly s 
plement ed / ’ devoted to t ul | 1c} 

the Bibl l ee is Dr. A. S. Is | ) ahe ret of 
the proceedings of 1 \ Phil As it r their Ten 
Annual Sessi has j » published at Hartford he eleventh ses- 
sion Newport, R. EL, beginning Tuesday, July 15, 1879 


\ ml ] f f the Nuttall Ornithological 
( Can ro, M ( ’ pon its fourth volume, with a very pros 
apt ct It is rare indeed that a technical magazine like this 

p tsitself} \ ut, andis able todouble the pric 

5 ti wl oul blish s Ruthven Deane 

We hay het > ¢ ) " tus of t Philosopher, “a q iarterly | 
d tot ul yan romulgation of Philosophy if 
i ide The editor’s address is 327 N. Third 
St., St. Louis. —vV h I ved the first number of the Canad 
‘ducational Monthly, a maga of good shape and promise (Toronto) 


iS7) maintains its character for usefulness 


and politicians especially, but : 


——The 7ribune A/manac for 


to journalists lso to a larger public.— 
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ever the English np, and it continu improve in m 
| vellas in dramatic qualit With ** Kv line” at Booth’ 
th IS Wood the P und tL private production of 
‘Fa rk { ' I 1 Ih ! ] ot tl 
Ia ( 1 in bey tastot por 
] { f « i though its popularity also | 

| i i tr yor 
{ I ! popular hoth With the ex 
Pinry “i. & vifo t} 
| a + in 
Min yu | or ¢ em, ho ‘ 
la hiel } ( que ont 
« rl } ¢.! x ) ; thre \ ly f 
5 la ( } ption ; ‘3 
1 intelligently There 
1 but plac { esmin { | | l burl squ t bit 
they I Lona perfectly just appreciatt 
of what tl! il { difference | \ n nd the sham | 
the F h opéra boule, | its wildest moments, there is alwavs a 
coherent and intellicent idea behind the tbsurdity and though profes 
sors of wit and hu rht not in all « s agree as to what particular 
intention underlay a particular pi if bouffe, there is nevera feeling of 
that emptiness and 4 iness produced by efforts to be amusing, which 
fail because there is nothing tobe amused at. Modern English burl 


ue, 


however, knows no law of any kind. Generally some familiar fairv story 


stuken and dramatized with changes which relieve it of all its prettiness, 
and incorporate into it much vulgarity. Sometimes, instead of a fairy 
story, it isa myth or historical story ; and always the aim of the autho: 
isto make his dialogue full of puns and meaningless play upon words, 
and airs and choruses more or less pretty. Although an enormous amount 


of labor 


whole ( 


the music is re 
le te 


niay for half an hour. 


is misspent on the dialogue, lly what makes the 


udurable ; for it is impossil imagine any ene listening to an 


English burlesque as a 
as any on admit 
Park com the 


wvdia Thompson used to provide for the 


In the music there is steady 
will 


‘* Babes in the 


improvement, will who 
that of the 


which Miss | 


compare such singing 


aS pany in Wood” with that 
public +) 


years sinc 

—It has been a matter of wonder and regret that to this day the land 
of Gocthe, the book-making country par excellence, has not produced 
any edition of the works of its greatest literary genius worthy of the 
man and the land. Up to 1867 the copyright of Goethe’s works was 
owned by the Cottas of Stuttgart, who published many different editions 
text, 


which was corrupted te unintelligibleness and full of misprints copied 


on good and bad paper, but all equally poor with regard to the 


from one edition into the next, and often improved on after-the fashion 
of Mr 


any critical revision or an attempt at such. 


Ballhorn (as the German saying goes), but never benefited by 
When at last the copyright 
ceased and everybody could print Goethe the market was flooded with 
Svo, 12mo, I6mo, and other editions in German and Roman type, with 
and without illustrations. None of them, however, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the illustrated edition of Grote, in 
provement, with regard either to external appearance or textual revision, 


on the old Cotta editions 


serlin, were any im- 


To the late Gustav Hempel, of Berlin, one of 
(rermany’s most enterprising publishers, the Fatherland is indebted for 
of the 
published in **Hempel’s 
Since 


the first ‘‘nach den vorziiglichsten Quellen revidirte Ausgabe ” 
works of Goothe (and many other classic 
National-bibliothek der deutschen Classiker.” 
Strehlke, Diintzer, thi 


his name does not appear on th -page except 


writers), 
1868, G. von Loeper, 
himself, although 
: publishe 


Biedermann, and publisher 


tith * have 


lited that truly excellent edition which has already become the standard 


quoted by all scholars. It size and print, however, are inadequate 

» the greatness of Goethe’s fame and the place he takes among the 
writers of ali ages, not to speak of the wishes of book-lovers snd biblio- 
nia If a French publisher could bring forth a monumental, almost 
fol edition of Alfred-de Musset, with fine engravings, which his coun- 
trymen absorbed to the last copy, though the heavy volumes almost 


weighed down the graceful 


bookseller had to blush wh 


but by no means grand poet, 
1 he eould offer 


German 


none but this po ket, edition 


of the giant among modern writers as the only textually recommendable 
one, It is with a genuine feeling of creat satisfaetion, therefore, that at 
last, forty and odd years after his death, we can announce that a second 


‘*Bearbeitung” of Hempel’s Goethe is spoken of as in preparation, 


which is meant in its outward dress too to take the measure from the 


man. Asa precursor, ‘‘ Faust,” with introduction and annotations by 


Nation. 
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G. von Loeper, is announced by Hempel’s publishing house, in S8yvo, wel} 
} ed on good paper, as appears from a prospectus just issued. <A} 
{ th even this new effort might have aimed a good deal higher, yet, if 
one thinks of the various librarv editions of Shaksp re, Milton, Mo- 
Dante, and di? minorum gentium, the text and notes will certaialy bi 

all that ean be desired ; for Loeper nowadays holds witheut doubt tl 
first rank among (roeth holurs—an opinion 2eademically endorsed last 
vear by the Ber! University, which conferred on him the degree of 
Do phil. hon ( 1” for his eminent services as editor of tiem 
nel’s ¢ t ; and if is to} orne in mind that the Berlin University, if 

vthi is quite f atrary of lavish in thus honoring even those | 
whom honor is ¢ . There is no deubt that thi md edition will b 
benelited by the vast mat il brought to light since the first was started 
ind by the many fresh contributions to the study of Goethe, ina great 
! sure broucht by the Hempel edition. Germany, and the ad 


herents of the Goethe Cultus at large, may wel! be congratulated on this 


pect, If there Is reason to congratulate Goethe's country for per 


so very late a date 


forming a sacred duty at 
') 


as to the relati 


with discussion- 
Those 
clear and definite ideas regarding these two ** isms” must 
the the light of a broad joke. Certainly 
yx could be more comic or even grotesque than the accusation that 


» German periodicals are just at present filled 


ms between Darwinism and Socialism. who hav 


first in 


be at 


clined to regard matter in 
nothi 
evolution or Dar 
of defence 


whole discussion te 


winism has furnished the Social-Democrats with weapons 


justification. ne 


or j One is tempted, therefore, to attribute t 
» the proverbially defective sense of humor which eha- 
But finds 


authority than Professor Virchow hinting at a connection between th: 


} 


racterizes the Germans as a people. when one no less 


two pernicious doctrines, and Professors Haeckel, Oscar Schmidt, and 
Carl Vogt protesting against the accusation of such an alliance, one feels 
hound to pause for a moment and see what this new paper-war is really 
bout. At the fifty-first assembly of German naturalists, at Cassel, Prof, 
Oscar Schuridt delivered a lecture on this topie, which subsequently aj; 
peared in the Rundschau, and may now be obtained in pamphlet form 
Ifaeckel’s remarks on the subject will be found in the preface to his reply 
to Virchow;: while Vogt’s lettets have appeared in the fev7l/eton of recent 
f the Neue Freie Presse. One ingenious Socialist, it appears, 
has made the remarkable discovery that the fundamental maxim of Der- 


numbers 


winism teaches the perfect equality of all men ; while another kindly in- 
forms us that Marx’s book on Capital, the Socialist’s bible, is the con 
tinuation and completion of Darwin’s * Origin of Species* and ‘ Descent 
of Man’ On the other side, an Ultramontane newspaper published at 
Berlin did not hesitate to ake the theory of descent responsible for th 
murderous assaults of the Socialists Hiédel and Nobiling. Such stat: 
ments, of course, do not come within the sphere of serious criticism 
Considering that no theory was ever announced in more precise and defi 
nite language than that of Darwin, it seems to take an abnormal amount 
of time to beat into most people’s heads correct ideas in regard to it. Th: 
only point in which a Darwinist may condescend to shake hands with a 
Social-Democrat is that both reject certain religious dogmas relating t: 
the special creation of man. In all other respects, however, the two p 
Whil 


the Socialist clamors for an equal distribution of property and privileges, 


ties in question are directly at cross-purposes with each other. 


the banner of Darwinism bears the motto, Selection—the survival and 


g reference of the fittest in the struggle for life. This is essentially an 


aristocratic principle. If by some decree of Providence the Socialist idea! 
should be suddenly realized, and all wealth and rank equally divided, a 
few years would suffice, through the operation of natural selection, to re- 
store the old order of things. That the word fifness is not synonymous 


He did not 
All he did was to point out that the struggle for life, 


with moral worth but with power is not Darwin’s fault. 
make the world. 
with its consequences, is fonnd everywhere in nature, in human society 


as well as among the lower animals and plants. Civilization has, how- 


ever, done something to counteract the harshest results of the law of 
ction. We have hospitals and charitable institutions for the deaf and 
luinb, the cripples, the insane, and for those even who are afllicted with 


incurable diseases—all of whom in a state of nature would be eliminated. 


Now, 


of selection should 


if some bold moralist should step forward and argue that the law 
he restored in all its vigor and these individuals al- 
he would be a proper subject of attack for all those wh« 
believe in the principles of Christian ethies. But to make Darwin and his 
followers responsible for Socialist disorders because they have pointed out 
that to some extent the law of selection operates in human society, is not 
a bit less ridiculous than it would be in case a falling meteor should kil! 


lowed to perish, 








The 


1 peasant in the field to accuse Newton of murder | iuse he pointed ou 
he law of 1 il eravitation 
Pon Baldomero Espartero died last week, at the age of eighty-si 





Though he outlived his 


of a 





sears and ter 
his record, elthe "asa gene ral ri 


Spanish history 


by nearly a cen 


ury, 
statesman, has not been eclipsed by a single ni 
his time achievements 


his long life—though tl list cludes Palafox, Riego. 


durnnyg 
loren¢ Mina. Caly 


el. Prim. Serran 


rured 
1, Martinez de In Ro Olozaga, Narvaez, O° Do: 
and Castelar—are insignificant in comparison with 
i in the field of ipbition failed t 
of 


suceessful stained their record by self-degradation at the 


his ‘ihe best of hi competitors 


i } ] . 
ichieve iastive suc from lack aoiity or irom ¢ 


Most 
Maria 
byl vod profuse ly 


ism 3 the 


ourt of Christina or of Isabella, by political desertic and 


shedding in the cause of despotic repression or in reck 


insurrections. Espartero’s public career—whatever the inner traits 


yf his cha 


ess 


ter and the real springs of his actions may have been—was 





free throughout from blots of this kind. He fought for the indepen- 
lence of Spain cainst th French (enlisting in 1S08), for her pow: 
iwainst the South-American insurgents (1815-24), and for her freedom 
icainst the Carlists (1885-40) : and when constant victorv in the strug 
with the latter successively raised him to the dignity of commander-in 


(1859), and of lla (1841), he 


enity aga 


regent for Queen Tsabe 
his at 


Christina, and suecumbed (1845) only 


duke 


‘lung to his Progressist banner, maintained thie 


Maria 


nist 


abettors of to a combination 
and enarchical opposition such as a bl 


In 


f rivalries, intrigues, oody ter- 


rorism alone could have disarmed, exile (1845-7) and in voluntar 


retirement (1848-54) he abstained from conspiring, and when sharing 
power with O'Donnel (1854-6) he represented the Progressist side of 
the coalition In his last retirement he declared his adhesion to ih: 


ause of the people on the fall of Isabella (1868), an 


ae clined to by 


when his name was brought forward in 


vacant throne, 


anaiante Lil¢ 14 
he Corte 370 He was ithe son of a wheelwright 
—Pogzio Bracciolini, the famous scholar of the Renaissance, to wl 


ve owe the discovery and preservation of so many Clussie works, is nov 


chiefly remembered for the collection of questionab] necdot 
title *‘ Liber Fa 


lL during the pontifi- 


published in the last years of his life under the 
The « Tice rs ol the Roman chane ‘Ty ustomn 


Were ace 


cate of Martin V. to assemble in an apartment called the Bugiale (which 


ofiicina) and tell stories. 


Poggio explains by mendactorum 


was spared there,” says Poggio : ** we spoke ill 


Often the Holy Father furnished the starting-point for our criticisms, 
ind many persons came to our meetings for fear that we would begin 


stories Poggio turned int 
ibl 


sidered difficult to express in th 


hese 


with them.” ‘I 


whether it wa pos to ren 





some thirteen editions, including translations, having been published sin 
1470. Many of these editions have become seare while the tex { t 
majority is incomplete and bad. The want of a complete edition led 

‘ecent publication at Paris of the Latin text wi hreneh i 


were 
] 


. small number of copi printed 


tion has since appeared under the 1 ogre? (Paris : 
Liseux. 1878). The text is preceded by a bibliographical noti i 
of Poggio. and an examination of bis variou ritings. 7 < ar 
unaccompanied by notes, which lessens the value of the edition fo 
schola: vho will ill b is 1 to ref L¢ ol N (} 

798 There is, however, an ind of proj mm ining 

hist “i informa ! Che « ] ym is ch lua { \ 


of the culture of the Renaissance, and also for comparative riolog 
h 


some one has named the genealogy and comparison of popular tales. It 
vas also the firs f the long series of /acef vhich ma uch a shov 
in the literature of the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries. T} 
dition forms part of the Petite Collection Ll e, and is n 
laint ly prit ted. 


ROSCHER’S POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 


THE present status of the science of political economy is most unsatis 
factory. While the chief scholars in the science are not agreed as t 
its methods, axioms, or objects, it ean hardly be expected to advar 


steadily or rapidly, and it will be exposed to the easy contempt of char- 








**Principles of Political Econom) By William Roscher. W ( pters « 
Paper Money, International Tra 1 the Protective System; and an Essay 
Historical Method in Political Economy, by L. Wolowski. The wh trans 
John J. Lalor. A.M.’ 2vols. Chicago: Callaghan & Co.; New York: Henry Holt & 


Lo 1878, 


owned Spaniards who 


N ation. 





} * practical me ‘ t de, and to t contusion pr 
d ad by eve but 2 therents on tl oth It has been 
k \V tn frern s ha ( y il iN tak up the { dy | 
1) wal economy, prot 11 \ con 1 | science W i the 
pre ssors in) England { France had only entangle and hav 
viv it method, | ind purpos We have w befo s tl 
first English translation of an important work in this scho N ut 
this tusk has been so long rlected because it believed that tl 
(i ' stems works contributed ar ill proportioned 
their bulk to the nee as already pre | h . ks, bu 
the appearance, in an English dress, of a Y yed 
high reputation on the Continent Is nevertl i it 
the history of political economy amongst us. It ts likely t con 
troversy similar to that which has been for y wl ied on be 
tween the Fren ind German nou is to t! ! of th hist 
rical method.” It is very possible, also, that muy f tit yniiv ir 
erease the confusion now reigning in t scien beca ! ws of tt 
historical sche ! 1} adapted to captivate just that profess 

mom vho, as an English eriti ssecal ut ily lalet 


the tmitroduction of 1 work, (1) 1 l List 
ols which e distinguished by t fa | 


others do not, so that the issue raised by the d 


] 4 ») +} ; . 1 
not correctly joined ; and (2) that Ros ris by 
sent ve of the new German ist ! 

Roscher met ns bu ne other t I 








»> the utopia-make rtoth vorl Itisay { 
legitimate usage, however, to exclude all such w fro 
‘economists” altogether. if they were to be includ lt t 
u shed as no il th dist t nh w 1 be is but W i 
contribut no yy » 7 clas iat 1 0 t! t ae t } \ 
lled, while ther re distin ns amon he latter which R 
ent Nn R scl has b hind wl scho of w ‘ W rv 
seized upon certain notions and fencies of his and pushed the > eX 
ererations in every direction | trin ! cs \ t reat 
English and French economists of the century wl ha R ' bu 
his i llowers (as t} V < il tire ely ’ \ r » eV \ a vergent 
loctrine as to vw rent, p 1 i } il t | Rosehe 
d not limit Le yt served by En h and 
| ren ( I Is li | iy \ 1 | l 1s « thre 
SCICTIC a id to t i ) ( Vv, OS} W 
in taking t lat | 1 t} es 
mal He beli p < 1 = 
two im repr ! f W his plan uprises 
His followers of s i v is of moral, 
angtad ennl 1 philantl 7 Instead of striving the 
Englishand Fre woe t vet rive precision to t} vy, 
i overload and dissipate it by i i iw a of m er i » it, 
nd | takin way d i Vi ¢ favoring division ¢ 
het Hl St t Law, Police, and Political Economy 
1d se iz toad y the m ( plete a lr lent develop- 
ment of ch of subje bv itself, th ive all the distinetions 
t CCl ( i \ ld } Ss \ i ) Su he i? dt- 
seribed ) : } we! i ? I . 
{ p! | i vi 1 1 ‘ spect e 
7 V \ n es ) i i ie unions, 
( yr co-op Lie i t » no r prevent- 
in scarcity s, another ting kjobbing 
Roscher al the sta lation which 
may seem ( { i vhich few English- 
or Am ins wou \ j e which Ameri- 
. y 1 1 ‘ \ ( SSar'y to refer to 
what he vs el l 9 ich certainly in- 
cute i economi undertakes to 
diseuss the s nies by state initiative 
when it s ! vy they should be organ- 
ized li ! it they would certainly trade with 
t! r < n sala ( mial policy ” of taxation. 
He also { ows en io new home in an independent stat , and 
is sses their subsequent tions to their old home, or to their new 
neighbors on account of their old home, The impropriety, from a scien- 


ulations 


tilic point of view, of such s} 


ould not be more clearly demon- 
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t ! } | ! } } | ! ] 1 its polemu » ea { 
| t I lan,” a } ! ! ( oO ul 
t i f »p y W \ j col " h er pre nts h e? ( 
- \ . ildest form | { the d rin he t } 
! x” i chapter opulat 
na } uy t ! I Di } t rit } he best exposit that | 
int t b wd, | | t , witl very moderat I'l | 
{ tu l tence Is, iv y I t ‘ vent it { 3 ibject 1a ner esp 
: | { ! vho n ledue! ; ’ { pty objecti via most current ¢ i 
' | I t t i" hapter on Wag is no » strong Althou 
fF Dehinad he na ! th t nb! ove h loetrin t! dema ) 
‘ mi l ( ! r { l Is I i I id fo Is l 
s 1m | t { { lation very cor itio and cor bE ier W 
mnay be a ! t of e1 mi s lend h facility to a \ 
tio he \ toy ] ually to | lly feelin When + 3 ’ 
T, cat I \ ‘ l, ale ! i int En sh, » | } 
nnd TT tions fro t not the translat i { il ver, on page 12 of vo! 
its « und Sa puna oO mace say : | }) rd sim vere meted f 
: i he | ; a n of prod 10 man could subsist.” What he s 
; ? X\ ' ‘ } n lly I" an of 
t i j l ( ) { ation i 1 in ‘ mn 
¢ | | I ( +r ler tl | pis ry <« T '¢ t] » fi ri ra tion 
‘ : ; . 
| I ' ] at By E. Shippen, U.S I nt J. | 
) ish ) Lippi tt & Co. 1878.)—The argu: t of ) th | 
(i L! | nd ‘ ) ' ni Be rking his ij) | i I ( { I 
| en 1of ab | acting-master in our Navv In his ear 
{ | I 1 in every | 1 of venture known to the annals of the 
l ) ! if ! and event ! i with much minute ss, but 
‘ I t \ is are triv I out of character As a whole t! 
t lack color. Some m tragic even ire treated with th 
! V vaitic br y rm a rt brevity and baldness of a school geography ; others, which evidently a 
hte fa gl { , ’ Ro sh . but the standpoi is still | part of the writer’s own experience, are much more stirring in the read 
at the first edition, twenty-five years ago. The metho t his- iz, and among these are the loss of the Congress and the actions of For 
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Deseribing thir 


wilhout farther : 


light, to so wide an extent that 





’s friend, Fried- 





Germany they ort of companion. 


Cologne she misses her way and loses herself in the railway station, w 


meets a stranger of romantic andimpressive aspect, one who hasseen 


ife but has not been spoiled by it; he gives hera good deal of valu- 
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a information about the trains for Elberthal, the place to which she is 
going, departing somewhat from the strict truth (and who could blame 
him ?) for the sake of prolonging the interview, and tinally persuades her 


lunch with him and go to the Cathedral, where ske hears for the first 
time Bach’s Passion musie, and altogether the two have what would be 


lled in some parts of our country ‘‘a mutually agreeable time.” Ag 


he has no money, she is obliged to let him foot the bills. and, when s 
finds that he too is r to Elberthal, makes him p ‘omise that he w 
her to Jiquidate the debt there. \rrived at Elberthal, it is 


peedily discovered that she has a very fine voice, and Herr Von Fran- 
cius, the musical head of the place, decides that she must cultivat; 
it. At Elberthal, too, she again sees Herr Courvoisier, the strange; 
of t Cologne depot, who turns out to be the first violin of the 
Elberthal orchestra. Not being accustomed to meeting gentlemen 
n such positions, she is overcome with a conflict of emotions and 
cuts him. Consequently he cuts her on the next opportunity, and 
for some reason refuses to make up the misunderstanding ; so that 
the first violin and Miss Wedderburn go on living side by side in thy 
German town of Elberthal (she still owing him three odd tha! 


without even a speaking acquaintance. 


\bout the first violin there is always something mysterious, and 
way of life is a source of considerable curiosity to bis neighbor 
Me lives with his ehild, the little Sigmund, and his friend Helfen 


but without mingling with other young men, or sharing their sports 
or conversation, devoted to his violin and wrapped up in his ehild 
Helfen is attached to him because one fine day he was rescued fron 

fit of the blues, which would soon have made a suicide of .him, by 


the sudden xppearance of Herr Courvoisier, and their friendship has 


ever since been of the closest kind. But even to Helfen Courvoisier 
does not talk of his past, but darkly hints that at some not distant 
time his child, Sigmund, must Jeave him, not to return—why, 


or will not explain. Meantime, there is at Elberthal, as at s 
many other places, a prying, inquisitive woman who, for reasons of her 
own, does not wish this mystery to continue. Therefore she suggests to 
one Karl Linders, « common friend of Courvoisier and Helfen, that ther 

re disagreeable stories afloat about the former which he ought to be given 
an opportunity to contradict. Karl Linders accordingly asks him, in a 
bluil, off-hand way, to authorize him to say that it is a lie that on a cer 
tain occasion he forged and raised money upon a negotiable security. T 
the amazement of all, Courvoisier neither denies nor confesses, and pu 


lic opinion in Elberthal settles down to the conviction that the myster 





about him is that he is a forger. It is perhaps unnecessary to sa} 





neither May Wedderburn nor Friedhelm HUelfen believes a word 
story. Courvoisier goes off, serves in the German army through tl 


a 
’ 


Franco-Prussian war, and finally meets Miss Wedderburn again on a sor 





of a raft borne down the Rhine by a sudden freshet, which has carri 
them both off unawares. On this raft their troth is plighted, but at 
same time she learns that he is under a horrible ban, his fate being such 
that he must ever be supposed guiity of a forgery which neither he 

she will, under any circumstances, be able to explain. This does not 
daunt Miss Wedderburn, however, and they get off the raft, as we h 


suid, betrothed. After the raft adventure the reader feels that he m 
be approaching the end, and so it is. It should have been said before th 
Sigmund and his father (one of the best things in the book is tI 
description of this strange musical child and his relations with 
his father) had now been for a long time separated. The child is 
growing up in the castle of his uncle, the Graf Bruno von Rothen- 
fels, who is, in fact, the brother of the pretended Courvoisier. 
He siill pines for his father, and finally has a stroke of fever, whic 
happening avout the same time that May Wedderburn visits the castk 
leads to the outcast being sent for, when the whole forgery business is 


satisfactorily cleared up. The forgery had really been committed by hi: 


wife, the mother of Sigmund, and to conceal her shame he had submitt 
} 


to ignominy, social degradation, a hfe of exile, and separation from 


son. In this fantastic sense of honor we seem to detect the hand of tle 
female writer of fiction. There could have been no earthly reason for 
the Count’s allowing the mistake to continue after his wife’s death, even 
supposing that it was worth while to allow it to be made originally, inas- 
muca as the sum total of disgrace must necessarily have been greater for 
the family to bear, if it were popularly supposed that a member of it were 
a forger, and for the son to bear, if he were to grow up under the stigma, 
than if the fact had been confessed that the crime had been committed 
by a frivolous woman, who might be supposed to have hardly known what 
she was about. As moralists, we respectfully advise those who are abou! 
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f f t : rv to think twice about it lo wri- 
f { : highest pitch of self-devotion and 
fi ( f self eration. ‘The First 
\ n’ will be found in p f German musica 
| 
The S f ( Wi S) By ¢ otte M. 
Yor | ot iely ete. (London: Maemillan & 
‘ 4 | iy M Yo has perhaps done n than any 
} 1 t ft fidd (ves access and familiar 
! ! ! io? und a new book of tl} clas 
‘ f 1} } publication f ore ambi- 
! 1) rks, lWasmu a l ya | 
( es, i ! { purposes a h ry of the Spanish 
Middle Ages. On hole it must ] 
? l I nsecu I Vv 
l e ¢ rs are (x t 
i } ‘ example, the chay Ss upon 
11 M ( I the Cri id the | { Gra- 
nad BD . ing up briefly the annals of 
the Mi AVION | mf not rood 
Ther far skill ix ping the ¢ its 
and 1 er: the sa lack of 
: ' : t hot yeasy to g a 
ear not ft ind lations of the petty 
ingdoms t f Portugal—perhaps the most 
important i \ l f the Christian kingdoms 
lurit t ! - very scanty notice ; na the 
g! i : { t { Spain d Mid Ages—the 
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The Cole Cadet at West Po Autol rap! | Henrv 
Ossian Flipper, U.S.A., first graduate of color from the U. S. Military 
Academy New York: Homer Lee & Co. 1878.)—T lispositic f 
individuals to submit to a certain intellectual depende1 yn the majorit 
is well known in I es under diffk nt names, 1 at the United States 
Military Academy by the expression to ‘* bone popularity lo this was 


oy 


























¥r == 
ie the social isolation of the red cadet Flipper. Numerous instances 
{in which cadets a: d him privately of their respect and good 
will, but avoided or abuse n pu in ord r to keep in the fashion. 
It became “the thing” to cut Flipper before his talents and amiable 
ialities were | wn, and the feeling against him established itself so 
miv that it was not until graduation that his fellow-eadets ignored 
the differences between the lored man and themselves Exeept this 
( nued is tion young Flipper had few irials to bear, and these w 
lig ned by the remarkably sensible view which he took of his own posi- 
t Knowing the strong prejudice which exist yiinst his raee, and 
ind nding the embarrassment of those obliged to ussociate with bir 
while st is t result of early training, regarding their i 
ferior, and contemplating the possibility of e day in uN | 
by him, he generously found excuses for those who do him, and fuliy 
ppreciated any conduct which tended t prove his ] 
} "3 Ss l ess al the A¢ aen \ d | not s hike h ley n | 1 \ 
neness ol his brother-eadets to receive n roan rthen it «aid 
the manner in which he himself haved, and ft ly, W X 
{ ble With Smith, the tormer « 1 cadet, the ea \ 
lifferer His attitude was constantly bel rent; het 
for natural prejudice nor took any pains to overcome it, and 
mi il outfit was too slender to redeem | want of tact Fling - 
anly bearing and great good-natur ! ( med | 1} 
After alluding to a few cadets who ill-trea him 4 vf eX 
ive dread of being **eut”™ under suspicion o partiality for n 
iety, Flipper says : ** From the day T ent | { v1 { 
[ had not cause to utt o much as an angry word.” ‘I ! \ 
nents when the young in felt his isolati V \ { f 
se his feelings found relief in writing bad ve ‘, whiecl i 
fortunateiy given us specimen 
Phe reise ta f this book is n a supp Lad on tl 
t t pu know how ¢ Co | det was i. but 
th this had already been amply gratified by the | is imy 1 i 
Lieut. Fliy *s remark, on his | r ven the wrong 1 nat 
paper Of course every lv | t my name Is Willi 
(n inte ul ( ( tol 1 let | 
ty save th < from being con ed superfluc | Klij 
leseribes his Academic experiences much st t and at i { 
1 telling every ig there w nd that in an ing sw 
Hed among o military q ties the regulation ten s for 
fair sex, and mentions | Is When he Vieided sel to pure 
el it such as is found in woman's pr n v.” dle looks bae} 
1 his Academy life with true pleasu and writ f it with enth 
siaism, s as ecreditabl Academy as it is to hin TI 
k is awkwardly put together, and it er clippings: ad 
verl leration of the 
cs of Heinrich Heine. Translated 
t } Macmillan & Co. 1878.)}—"* The 
rst s verse is to admit the impossibility 
f doing jus the incomparable grace and charm of his style. Of 
1 poets he is per s the most untranslatable, and yet, by a strange per- 
sity of fate, which he h would have been the first to appreciate 
le experiment is f id t ive a peculiar fascination not easy to resi 
So runs the preface of this pretty, anonymous volume, and the truth of 
the remarks quoted prepares one for the more than ordinary st ss of the 
tt follow To begin with, what takes ther t of th 
sence of stiffness and of unidiomatie expressions which 
he invariable penalty of st: adhesion to the form and letter of 
tT verse, especially in the case of the shorter metres. One other 
HL was necessary b tl English product could become poetry 
i not mere rhyming, and that was to alter the stress and proportion of 
t ri s the g sof our language not less than the translator’s 
exigel s yuired : t mit lines deiiberately, or to expand where fideli 
to the pattern would hav jueezed the poetry out ; and, above all, t 
uintain elevation of style never the expression drops, as it s 
en does with Heine, to the loguial or even vulgar. The failure to 
ipply this correction, however pardonable as the result of conscientious- 
ess or reverence, ne eless accounts for the small progress that has 
n made towards naturalizing Heine in our English anthology. The 
translat ith whom we are dealing has been saved by his artistic sense 
We do not, however, assert for him a more than relative superiority. 


Sometimes he appears without good reason to have preferred a paraphrase 
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to literalness, anc erhaps if challenged he eould not ly 3 j Ve xX V., sw J. W. Bouton) 
ilness, ly ps if illenged h ul lw { ae te hee Rneah so ‘Porter & C oates) $1 50 
arger license But inany « ompal! ison of him with his pred sors tl Brinkley (Mrs. H. L.), A Woman’ # Thoughts about Men, swd (Derby Bros.) 
1) . - . a : Cambridge (Ada), My Guardian: a Tale, awe a D. Appleton & Co.) 6 
excellence of method will certainly be ifessed. Such a mparison Cheever A. T), Autobiography of Ichabod Washburn oie LD. Lothrop & Co 
— ~ ‘ ’ G. W.), Life, Character, and Writings of W. C. Bryant a 
inay be instructively made with Mr. Charles G. Leland’s complete versior Charles Seri}ner’s Sows) 7 
| ’ : , , , Davenport-Hill (Rosamond and Florence), Memoir of Matthew |'av 
which aiways suggest more truly th Grerman text. and almost never 1& 
! . ‘ ) . Divine Breathings of a Pious Soul ad & Co.) 
blinds the re ier to the fact f its being a translation, and in which th | Poetry, swd Edward ewendt 

] , | le f Lf y +} } , I story in Short Studies, revised ed ken A. 8. Barnes & Co.) °1 ¢ 
tyle | ecklessly faithful, From the volume before us we sve room = «& Prot. ©.), Elements of Comparative Anatomy Macmillan & Co.) 7 Ww 
miiv f , hort er ; ‘| } [nt : G 1 (Dr. S.), Aleoho!: It» Use and Abuse D. Appleton & Co.) 

any fOr & Short spe@imen ( Lyrisches Intermezzo, Xx ( le toretty Little Countess Zina, swd rb. Peterson & Bros.) 
Grove (G.), Dictionary of Music and \ cians, Part V., swad .(Macraillan & Co 
I'wo friends, whe ir rting Hall (Dr. F. de H.), Differential Diagnosi ....(D. G. Brinton) 
I th ‘ feine (H.), Select Poetical Translations ‘Mac millan & Co.) 17 
They wi each « a 5 Vr Heyse (P.), Tales... ge ; D. Appleton & Co.) 
| hitt ; Hodgson (Rey. J. T.), Memoir of Rev. Francis Hodgson, 2 vols ry ribner & Welford yO 
Fo we Houghton (G.), Drift from York-Harbor, Me.: Poetry, swd . Williams & Co 8 
I hat tir r Hylton <j. D.), The Bride of Gettysburg: Poetry : (Palmyra, N. J. 
} “ os I Sport and Work on the Nepaul Frontier Macmillan & Co) 
Sue t ng! : Geschichte der deutschen Literatur Henry Holt & Co 1 
On I do I facet Cc. W.), Do They Love Us Yet ?. (James Miller) 1 
I t 1 iving Age, Vol 139 . (Littell & Gay 
. Social Twitters , - ; Mac millan & Co.) 
1 . . 1 . e i ) 6 . nae : {f. Gill & Son) 

It may not he supe rfluous to remark the traces of Heine observable in ; diy pain The Ulster Civil War of 164i... Cc ee 
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